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Workshop 


Made 


Miss Crawford, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, pre- 
sents here the activities of her depart- 
ment in connection with the nutrition 


works Lop. 


The fact that “the best-fed nation 
in the world” has a large number of 
its people sullering from inadequate 
nutrition led two government agen- 
cies to make pos- 
sible a nation- 
wide workshop 
in nutrition edu- 
cation on Indi- 
ana State Teach- 
ers College cam- 
pus, June 14 to 
28, 1044. These 
two agencies 
were the United 
States Ollice of 


Nutrition Pro- 


andthe 


Education 
orams Branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. The War Food Admin- 


istration is primarily concerned with 


adjustments in diets to insure a high 
level of nutritional status in wartime, 
but it recognized the need for an un- 
derstanding of nutrition and the de- 
velopment of good food practices at 
the elementary-school level to bring 
about these adjustments in diet. The 
United States Olfice of Education 
has been working since the National 
Nutrition Conference of 1941, to de- 
velop a strong nutrition program for 
elementary-school children. This em- 
phasis on the improvement of the nu- 
tritional status at the elementary level 
was due to an appreciation of the fact 
that it would be better to establish 
good eating habits in the young than 
lo try to change the habits of adults, 
and that since a very small proportion 
of our people attend high school and 
college, a much higher percentage of 
the total population would be reached 
through the elementary school. Since 
their objectives were so closely relat- 


ed, these two agencies united their 
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yn Crawford 


efforts in sponsoring the work. 

One ol the specilic goals of home 
economics education in Indiana has 
been the promotion ol programs that 
will result'in better nutrition for the 
family. This has been done chielly hy 
attempts to promote and improve the 
school-lunch program and to encour- 
age nutrition education at all age 
levels. 

The state requirements lor the ele- 
mentary-s¢ hool teachers provide for 
the education of teachers in the area 
of nutrition and the Home Economics 
epartment of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College has been active in promot- 
ing this program. One staff member 
has a background of elementary- 
<chool teaching combined with home 
economics. A second stall member 
has done research on the teaching of 
nutrition at the elementary level. So 
with the co-operation of our elemen- 
tary department, other college depart- 
ments, and our administrators, this 
college was prepared to work with the 
United States Office of Education 
and the Nutrition Programs Branch 


of the Olfice of Distribution, War 


Food Administration. 

Nlrs. Nlary Alice Banks of the 
Home Economics Department and 
Miss Helen Mackintosh, senior spec- 
ialist in elementary education of the 
L'nited States Office of Education, 
were co-directors of the workshop 
Miss Vivian Drenckhahn, Field Con- 
Nutrition 


Programs Branch of the War Food 


sultant, represented the 
Administration. Other Indiana State 
Teachers College Staff members of 
the workshop committee were: 
Marion Benson, Itinerant Teacher 
Trainer, Home Econemics De- 
partment. 
Fay Grillith, Associate Professor of 
Education. 
Joy M. Lacey, Director of Elemen- 


tary Education. 


Nlary ID. Reed, Assistant Director, 
Division of Teaching, The Lab- 
oratory School. 

Madelyn Crawlord, Acting Head, 
Hlome Economics Department. 
(‘o-operating librarian — Hazel 
Armstrong — College Library. 
Visual 


N lember Velmer 


(o-operating E-ducat ion 


Jepariment 
(‘o-operating Cafeteria Director — 
Nlrs. Mary lou Knebel. 
(‘o-operating critic teachers of the 
Indiana State Veachers College 


laboratory School. 


Other stall members of the United 
States Ollice of Education were: 
Arthur H. Steinhaus, Chief, Divi- 
sion of School Health and Physi- 
cal Fitness. 
Rua Van Horn, Federal Agent. 


Home Economics Education. 


Mildred Osgood and Nelle MieCal- 
la ol the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege stall assisted in the preparation 
of materials for the workshop. A so- 
cial committee planned recreational 
activities which helped the people to 
know and understand each other and 


to establish an inlormal relationship. 


It was decided that the workshop 
would be most elective if the group 
consisted primarily of teacher trainers 
from the fields of science, health, so- 
cial studies, home economics, and 
others whose work contributes to nu- 
trition education. Invitations were ex- 
tended to colleges which had _ out- 
standing programs in elementary edu- 
cation or home economics education, 
in each of the five regional areas 
through which the Nutrition Pro- 
orams Branch of the Office of Distri- 
War Food 


operales. Two people were asked from 


bution, Administration 
each institution in the belief that two 
people sharing the experiences and 
responsibilities of the workshop would 
he able to make use of the findings in 
their own institution more effectively 
than if only one person had partici- 
pated. 

During the last two days, admini- 
stralive personnel from the colleges, 


state departments of education, and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Laboratory 


Mary D. Reed 


Usually, when most or all of an 
issue is devoted to one theme or de- 
partment, a one-page editorial intro- 
duction precedes the rest of the sub- 
ject matter. However, since the suc- 
cess of the nutri- 
tion workshop 
was due not to 
the efforts of any 
one department 
alone. but to the 
combined efforts 
two, we 
thought it wiser 
to let a member 
of each depart- 
ment write an in- 
troductory article 
about the activi- 
lies of her staf} 
and the inter-relation of the two. 

The following paper was prepared 
by Miss Reed, Assistant Director, 
Division of Teaching at Indiana 
State. In it she tells of the part played 
by the Elementary Department and 
the efforts of the other teachers at the 
Laboratory School to make the work- 
shop the success it was. 


the contribution 


which the Laboratory School could 


In considering 


make to the nutrition workshop, the 
planning committee agreed that it 
might provide an opportunity for the 
participants: 

To observe children engaging in 
nutrition experiences at various 
grade levels. 

To study a school lunchroom situ- 
ation from the standpoint of its 
educational possibilities. 

To study equipment, supplies, and 
visual aids which might prove 
worthwhile in developing a nu- 
trition program. 

To work with teachers and children 
when such assistance would be 
mutually benelicial in the outri- 
tion education program. 
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Tue Siruation 
The elementary division of the 
|_aboratory School includes, during 
the live-weeks summer session, kin- 
dergarten and orades one through 
eight. Tuition is free. School opens at 
8:30 in the morning and closes at 


11:30. 


The children who attend are usual- 
ly those from homes ol working moth- 
ers or those “whose class work needs 


Olten a 


represents, as il did this summer, ten 


strenothening.” classroom 
or more dillerent schools. This in it- 
cell is a problem, but the teachers, 
usually those from the regular stall, 
have learned to make a_ fresh ap- 
proach to the work of the grade and 
through providing lirst-hand experi- 
ences to reach the interests of the 
children. 

There were additional problems 
this summer. The home-economics in- 
structor and three of the orade teach- 
ers were new to the staff. This meant 
that they must spend time becoming 
acquainted with the physical plant. 
The school was open for enrollment 
on Monday and the workshop group 
would be ready to observe on Thurs- 
day. How could nutrition activities 
that 


would be worthwhile? 


he planned so observations 


STAFF PREPARATION 


To plan the nutrition education ac- 
tivities, the stall met with Mrs. Banks: 
college co-ordinator of the workshop. 
Fach teacher examined the curricu- 
lum content for her grade from the 
standpoint of discovering possible 
nutrition emphases. Each was provid- 
ed with a copy of the nutrition section 
of the State Health Course of Study, 
which contains a suggested grade 


placement of desirable nutrition atti- 


tudes, knowledges, and habits. Copies 
of three UU. S. Olfice of Education 
Bulletins, The Road to Good Nutr. 
tion, Nutrition Education in the Ele. 
mentary School, and Making School 
Lunches Educational provided the 


Fifth graders learning about 
steam cookery.! 


basic nutritional principles and of. 


fered many prolitable teaching 


gestions. A Seven Basic Foods Chart 
provided criteria for food selection, 

As a result of this initial conler. 
ence and a study of materials, each 
teacher selected one particular unit 
of work. Then, as a group, they decid. 
ed that all teachers should encourage 
these particualr food habits: 

ating a variety of food. 

Trying new foods. 

Drinking milk. 


ating all the food on ones plate. 


the which 


were to be emphasized in all groups: 


These are courtesies 

Washing hands before eating. 

Using tools properly. 

Saving ‘please’ when asking for 
food. 

Chewing food quietly. 


Te . . 
Visiting about pleasant things. 


The co-operation ol parents was to 
le encouraged. The time to be devot- 
ed to nutrition activities was 8:30- 
9:30. The lunch was served at 11:30 
at a cost of fifteen cents per child, 
with the additional expense being 
subsidized by the college. 

UNpdERWAY 
On the day of enrollment each pu- 


pil took to his parents a_ letter de- 


signed to explain the summer program 


TAT pictures reproduced in this is- 


sue were taken during the workshop 
and released through the U.S. Office 
of Education. 
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being 


ch pu- 
ler de- 


rogram 


this is- 


rkshop 
Oice 


urna! 


with its partic ular emphasis on nutri- 
tion and to announce the plans lor 
the noon lunch. The response to the 
luncheon invitation Was highly saltis- 
factory. for a capacity attendance of 


filty was assured. 


The stall 


workshop meeting and intro- 
duced. The attitude of the entire 
group was sO friendly and under- 


attended the general 


standing that any fear of observation 
was dissipated. The workshop group 
agreed that the experience of seeing 
the problems which would be re- 
vealed in initial activities would be 
helpful to them in setting up  pro- 


grams in their own areas. 


From that day on, each morning 
found workshop participants observ- 
ing or working with the children and 
teachers. As observers they were in- 
telligent. As participants there were 
no tasks which they were not willing 
to do. They walked in the hot sun- 
shine to identity crowing vegetables. 
They went to the market and helped 
to carry the sacks of vegetables. One. 
a science teacher, demonstrated steam 
cookery to interested fifth sraders. All 
took turns acting as hosts, hostesses, 
or guests at lunch time. and by their 
sraciousness encouraged it in the 
children. Still) others provided infor- 
mation needed by pupils in solving 


their problems. 


THe Nutrition Units 


Mrs. Hilma Weaver—Kindergarten. 
Feeding pets. Assuming the respon- 
sibility for the dietary needs of the 
pet canary and the gold fish grew 
out of a study of the food habits 


of pets. 


Miss Mary Wilson — First) Grade. 
Helping Mother with the Meals. 
Discovering ways of helping in food 
preparation and serving added im- 
portance to eating for these chil- 
dren. 


Mrs. Helen Miller — Second Grade. 
Community Workers Who Help 
Us Get Our Food. Discovering all 
the people who help in the grow- 
ing, harvesting, and marketing of 
lood led to an appreciation of the 


importance of this labor. 
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NIrs. Joy Ellis — Third Grade. Selling 
Fresh Foods. Purchasing, prepar- 
ing. and selling fresh vegetables 
and fruits from their “Protective 
Wagon’ was an important service 


to the customers. 


Kindergarten children enjoying a part 
of the diet previously prescribed 
for their pet canary. 


Nrs. Olga Combs — Fourth Grade. 
An Experimental Breakfast. [is- 
covering to what extent fourth- 
grade children can prepare and 
serve an adequate breakfast was 


the purpose of this experiment. 


Miss Anne Carle — Fifth Grade. 


Meal Planning. Using the Seven 
Basic Foods Chart as a basis for 
selecting foods, and learning to pre- 
pare them by various methods made 
meal planning a prolitable project 
Portable 


Kitchen proved its worth as equip- 


for these pupils. The 


ment for this situation. 


Miss Hallie Smith — Sixth Grade. 


Food Production in the United 
States. This unit involved study of 
food production areas, of types of 
foods raised and the elements that 


give them nutritional value. 


Mr. Fred Harris ~ Seventh Grade. 


Freedom from Want. One of the 
Four Freedoms basic in a demo- 
cratic way olf life. The phases of 
production and utilization of foods 


received chief consideration. 


Nliss Ruth Campbell—Ejighth Grade. 
Grains Grown in Indiana. A study 
of Indiana is a required eighth- 
grade unit. The study ol cereals 
grown in Indiana led to an appre- 
ciation of the contribution of this 


state to the world-food supply. 


Tue Luncu Room 

Nliss Nlargaretta Payne and her 
two student teachers were responsible 
lor the noon lunch. They served fifty 
children from grades one through SIX 
daily. It was in the lunchroom situa- 
tion that changes in attitudes toward 
certain loods were revealed. Improve- 
ment in table manners was evident. 
In this situation too, the workshop 
participants came to know the chil- 
dren and to inlluence their behavior 


by carelul attention to their own. 


RESULTS 
Two weeks is a_ short period in 
which to expect results, and yel the 
workshop group and the laboratory 


School stall would agree that: 


There is a value in seeing the prob- 
lems which arise in the initial 
stages of a project and in ex peri- 
menting with various methods 


lor solving them. 


lt is possible to change dietary 
practice in a very short time 


when conditions are favorable. 


An adequate nutrition program in 
the elementary grades requires 
some equipment and money for 
supplies. 


The portable kitchen is a useful 


piece of equipment. 


Visual aids are valuable, but first 
hand experience with foods is 
even more important in improv- 


ing food habits. 


Parents are appreciative of efforts 
to help them solve their chil- 
dren's food problems as the fol- 
lowing note from a mother indi- 
cates: “| have tried to teach food 
habits and courtesies, but seeing 
other children and teachers with 
the same ideas has helped my 
child, and she is influencing a 
younger child who didn't have 
the opportunity to attend.” 
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Project 


Basis 


Mary Alice Banks 


Mrs. Banks, co-director of the nu- 
fritton workshop, is Instructor in 
Home Economics. Much credit be- 
longs to her for her efforts to make 
the weeks of June 14-28, 1944, two 
which will be remembered for some 
lime here on the campus of Indiana 
State and by all of the participating 
members from other colleges. 


administration. 


The 


and supervision of the nutrition edu- 


organization, 


cation workshop at Indiana State 
Teachers College in June, 1944, is an 
excellent illustration of project teach- 
ing on an insti- 
tution-wide  ba- 
sis. A working 
staff of Indiana 
State 

College 


members. 


Teachers 
faculty 
made 
up of members 
both the 


elementary and 


from 


home economics 
departments of the college, planned 
the facilities to be available for the 
workshop participants. Alter a pre- 
liminary meeting with a representative 
of the U. S. Office of Education, each 
stall member felt that she could con- 
tribute most by assuming certain re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the organ- 
ization. 

Living accomodations were investi- 
cated first, and arrangements were 
made with local hotels and private 
homes to furnish rooms at a reason- 
able cost for the duration of the work- 
shop period. Since the school is locat- 
ed very near the business district, the 
hotels were near at hand which made 
a very desirable setup, as no hotel was 
farther than three blocks away. The 
college cafeteria could very easily sup- 


ply food and made available private 


52 


rooms to acommodate the group al 


mealtime. living accommodations 
proved to be very satisfactory. 
Housing facilities for the various 
meetings of the workshop group were 
arranged by one stall member, as was 
the registration on the morning of 
June 14. Student guides were provid- 
ed for arriving members. Both city 
and campus Maps were furnished 
along with material concerning each 
participant. Also, at registration time 
taken for three 


reservalions were 


planned recreational activities, the 
lirst of which occured later the same 
day. This was planned for the purpose 
of enabling all personnel to become 
better acquainted with one another. 
The College lodge. seven miles south 
of Terre Haute, was the scene of the 
allair. The college bus was made 
available for transportation. 

Since observation and work with 
children was to be of prime impor- 
tance, the | aboratory School supervis- 
ing teachers in the elementary orades 
were consulted hy another member of 
the appointed stalf as to proposed 
units at various orade levels which 
might be in operation. Each teacher 
in the orades, including kindergarten, 
had some contribution to make and 
co-operated by devoting each morn- 
ing from 8:30-9:30 to subject matter 
and experiences related to nutrition 
education. 


A fourth-grade teacher had found 
a breakfast 


croup of children, and plans were 


unit desirable for her 
completed to carry on such a project 
during the workshop period. 

A school lunch was also initiated 
for grades one through six. In this and 
the above mentioned project, work- 


shop participants were to have oppor- 


tunity to share as was found desirah|, 


by the group. 

The kindergarten group found a pet 
canary both fascinating and educa. 
tive. The pet had to have a bath and 
he fed each day. Feeding the proper 
foods to keep him healthy WAS a major 
responsibility, and when one day it 
was found that hard-cooked egg yolk 


was good for the pet, every child sin. 


cerely wanted a hard-cooked CLE too, 
The following day found the five. | 


year-olds busily preparing eggs fo 
mid-morning lunch. 

First graders learned to help mother 
in many ways. The school lunch fur. 
nished opportunity for studying and 
practicing sood food habits. A SUmM- 


mary chart read: 


Eat what Mother thinks is good for | 


you. 
Clean your plate. 
Eat nicely so that Mother and Dad. 


dy can enjoy their food, too. 


(irade two studied helpers in the 


community and learned through ex. 


periences with real foods to appreci- 5 


ate those who work in growing all 
lypes olf crops which we need to keep 
us healthy. 


Emphasis upon protective food 
and their importance to good health 
led the third-grade group to want to 
share with others the foods which 
keep us healthy. A “Protective Wag. 
on was set up, from which various 
oroups were given the opportunity to 
buy each day. Experience in buying, 


preparing, tasting, and developing a 


liking for raw fruits and vegetables 


were emphasized. 


Simple meal planning, with some 


preparation, seemed to be the interest 
of the children of the filth grade. The 
Chinese Children Next 
Pearl Buck, set the stage. The Tea 
House, a new type of place to eat, led 
to the discussion of likes and dislikes 
of foods and hence to methods of 
preparation as one explanation of dis- 


likes. Among others, steaming of foods 


was one method of cooking unfamiliar 
lo many children. After a movie on 
methods of cooking foods, some ex 
periments with steam were tried and 
then transferred to food preparation. | 


Foods cooked by steam and seasone 
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were liked by many children who had 
thought that the particular food was 
among his dislikes. Other methods of 
cookery were to be practiced and fi- 
nally utilized in meal preparation by 
the children with the aid of a portable 
kitchen in their room. 

Nutritional values of foods for peo- 
ple of the United States in the post. 
war period were studied and identi- 
hed by the sixth-grade group. “Free- 
dom From Want’ in relation to the 
American way of life was the basis 
lor the following points in the sev- 
enth-grade room: 

a. Investigate to lind how foods 

may be utilized. 

Investigate to lind if foods are 
being utilized. 

C. Develop. where possible, meth- 
ods leading to the utilization 
of foods. 

(Grains grown in Indiana served as 

a springboard to the eighth orade for 
the study of comparative value ol ce- 
reals which we eat. A breakfast party 
followed, at which time various types 
of cereals were served and discussed. 
The comparative cost at various stages 
of refinement of each cereal was re- 
lated to the food value of each. A 


deal of 


served to cuide the conclusions made 


oreal pupil investigation 
by the group. 

After observation in any olf the 
above rooms or participation in the 
breakfast, the 


Room 203 of the Laboratory School, 


participants met in 
a room large enough to accommodate 
the group and also materials brought 
by the participants which were used 
in discussion for group meetings. Ta- 
bles for exhibits and tables for partici- 
pants were provided. Fach morning 
at 9:40, the entire group met here for 
discussion of problems, the observa- 
tions made, and for further planning. 
Vlany discussions in relation to chil- 
dren in the various activities took 
place. Group-meeting rooms in the 


School 


when small working groups wished 


Laboratory were provided 


lo meet in committee. 
Not only did the laboratory School 
lurnish an opportunity for observa- 


lion, but a college class, meeting reg- 


ularly each day in the home econom- 
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ics department of the college across 
the campus, was engaged in working 
on the problems of home economics 
lor the elementary school. Among ac- 
livities being carried on in the class 
were a cooking club” for elementary 
children, in which both the instructor 
and the students in the class partici- 
pated; a rat feeding experiment, with 
emphasis upon child activity in rela- 
tion to it as a learning experience for 
children: and other activities for the 
furtherance of nutrition education in 
the elementary school. The college 
class also engaged in food prepara- 
tion, in which was involved the plan- 


ning and preparation of meals at vari- 


Third-grade children with their 
“Protective Wagon.” 


ous income levels with a oreal deal of 
emphasis upon home-produced foods 
as a means of furnishing better diet 
lor less money. 

The children’s “cooking club” met 
three times during the workshop, al 
which time planning, preparing, and 
eating a sood lunch for children was 
a means ol teaching the importance 
of a good lunch, It also was a sood 
device for teaching some principles of 
preparation, especially victory-garden 
vegetables, at the present time. The 
“cooking club” for children has been 
an alter-school activity for children 
ol the | aboratory School for some 
three years, being carried on in the 
college home economics department. 

The science education class also 
lurnished for the workshop a series 


ol science experiments suggestive of 


nutrition education at various grade 
levels. These furnished impetus for 
some participalion by those interested 
in science as a means ol nutrition ed- 
ucation. One example was the lesson 
with steam, in which some workshop 
participants co-operated. 

For the purpose ol saving the time 
ol the workshop group and facilitating 
committee group work, the college li- 
brarian co-operated in bringing to- 
gether in one room the available li- 
brary materials and books. This room 
was used by committee groups and 
proved to be very helpful. 

Educational movies were made 
available for the workshop and were 
shown on several evenings during the 
workshop. These lilms were very val- 
uable in that they provided claritica- 
tion through discussion of elementary- 
school practice and nutrition informa- 
tion through visual education. 

Held on the campus during the 
workshop period was a publishers’ 
book exhibit, which provided oppor- 
tunity lor a survey ol the books in the 
lield. 

The coilege bus proved to be quite 
an asset to the success of the work- 
shop. as many off-campus facilities 
were made available through its use. 
The bus made transportation possible 
lor the sroup to visit the Terre Haute 
penicillin plant, one olf the largest in 
the country. 

Among other available resources 
enjoyed by the group were the Stu- 
dent Union lounges, a nearby art gal- 
lery, many churches in the surround- 
ing community, and various clubs uti- 
lized by some members of the group. 
There were opportunities lor swims in 
the college pool and tennis on the 
campus courts. Offices for staff mem- 
bers, typewriters, and typing and 
mimeograph services contributed to 
the elliciency of group work and de- 
velopment of committee reports. All 
of these facilities made for a well- 


rou nded program. 


ATTENTION ALUMNI 


Due to a change in alumni 
secretaries, we were unable to se- 
cure copy for this month's News 
Dicest. We hope lo resume pub- 
lication in the March issue. 
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Project teaching was first used by 
that name in the field of agricultural 
education, from which it spread lo 
other practical and fine arts and to 
academic subjects. The present arti- 
cle suggests applications of project 
teaching to nutrition, calling it ex- 
periences. 

This is the final report of Commit- 
tee Ill as it was presented to members 
of the workshop, administrators, and 
elementary supervisors during their 
two-day combined discussions, June 
26 and 27. Working on this commit- 


tee were: Helen M. Evans, Ohio Uni- 


versity, chairman; Inez Crews, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College; 
Hazel Klink, University of Utah; 
Arlene J. Pinkham and Mollie Wild. 
State Teachers College. Plattsburg, 
New York; and Marion Warner, 
Vermont State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


(GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

More and more it is lLecoming evi- 
dent that we must preserve and pro- 
mote health through the use of whole- 
some nutritious foods, right living, 
and faith in self. We know that we 
must begin with the child in his form- 
ative years if we are to influence his 
attitudes and choices. Given a healthy 
body and wholesome living, one has 
unrealized sources of energy. Research 
points to the facts of soil depletion in 
varying areas. Our schools should 
keep this in mind and help our chil- 
dren lind ways to determine the nutri- 
tional value of foods raised in various 
soils. Also, ways of rebuilding soil 
would be a challenging and worth- 
while problem. Experiments with veg- 
etables srown in reclaimed soil with 
some vegetables grown in depleted 
soil might help us locate some causes 
olf malnutrition. 

Our schools should make for an 
understanding of and a use of scien- 
tilic findings which promote health. 
It should be possible for every child 
lo grow physically, mentally, emotion- 
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ally, and socially in such a way as to 
be able to solve ellectively the prob- 
lems of living. In being a worthy citi- 
zen, each child needs to have a feel- 
ing of security, meet with success, be 
able to plan and carry forward plans 
in relation to wholesome experiences, 
and to be free from strain. Also, chil- 
dren should gain an appreciation and 
understanding of the production, care, 
selection, and preparation of food. 
First-hand experiences in growing, 
buying, preserving by various process- 
es, aS Canning, drying, salting, and 
storing food, should be afforded all 
children. All growth is based on the 
cycle of food, rest or relaxation, work 
and play. All of these should be an 
integral part of the school living of 


children. 


The creating and maintaining of 
desirable food habits may he devel- 
oped in many original ways. Each ex- 
perience should be weighed and 
planned in accordance with varving 
community resources which are used 
as instructional materials, such as, 
canned or powdered milk where fluid 
milk is not available, oleo rather than 
butter, SOV products where meat is 
scarce. 

An individual is educated from the 
standpoint of nutrition: 

When he finds greater satislaction 
from eating foods that are good 
for him than he does from ealing 
those which are less good for him. 

When he has learned to regulate 
his body functions by use ol 
foods. 

When he is able to regulate salely 
his body weight within limits 
controllable by diet. 

When he has an attitude toward 
life that is conducive to the best 
digestion and utilization of foods. 


When he is concerned about im- 


proving the health conditions 


his own community. 

To support and direct these mode 
ol thinking and acting, the individy, 
needs: 

A satislying amount of understang 


liking for. 
variety of foods, and a Willin, 


ing about foods, a 


ness to try new foods. 
Freedom from food superstitions. 
Ability to analyze and evaluat 
food advertising. 
Recognition of dietary requiremen) 
hy groups: age, sex, OCCUPatioy 
etc. 


The following are records of experi 
ences as developed at the Varion 
crowth levels. Many of these, such a 


those on school lunches and gardep 


ing, are suitable and desirable for ql! 


orowth levels if emphasis in the lear 
ings is varied accor ingly. learning 
should be based on scientific facts [y 
all srowth levels differing in degre 
rather than kind. 

No attempt has been made to giy 
specilic techniques or aids for Carryiny 
forward the various experiences whic 
are described or listed. The manne 
in which these suggested experience 
should be utilized will depend on th 
resources available in the locality i 
which they are used and the bad 
ground and experience of the teache 


|| Succestep ExperteNnces—Five- 
The science of health should perme 
ate the child's day and be an integr 
part of all of his living, at scho 
as well as at home. The teacher te 
oether with other health agents help 


the child develop a favorable attitud 


and a growing consciousness towart 


sood health. 


Since children do not inherit a ter 
dency to observe health requirement 
the school has a 1 sponsibility of helj 
ing children cultivate good healt 
through ealing food: 
through resting, working, and playin 
in the sunshine. 

Experience One: Gardening 

In gardening there was opportunit 
for exploring, manipulating and fine 
ing the answers to the many whys ¢ 
the vouns child. Digging and garde 
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ing are activities related to common 
interests of the Kindergarten child. At 
this age seeds beginning to grow hold 
the interest and lead the child on to 
seeing why they Grow. Planting some 
weds in the ground and some in cot- 
ton which was kept moist, helped the 
child to become conscious of the fact 
that seeds to grow strong plants must 
have water and food. The question of 
“What do | need to make me grow?” 
was asked. From there the child 
wanted to raise such simple foods as 


lettuce and onions. 


Later the care of a pet rabbit led to 
raising food for it. Such questions as, 
‘What foods does the rabbit eat?” 
“Where can we get these foods?” 
“Could we raise them?” were asked. 
In raising food for the pet rabbit, the 
child grew in heing a responsible per- 
son because he had a purpose which 
guided his activities. The need for 
cleanliness in keeping the rabbit well 
was a vital part of the child's learn- 
ing. The child soon realized that if 
these things were good for his pet 
they should be good for him. 


Gardening for the seven- and eight- 
year-old children came in response to 
such questions as: “Why cant we 
raise some food for our ‘Hot Dish’ ?” 
“Can we raise some letuce and have 
a party? “Where do our vegetables 
come from?” Having decided to have 
a garden there were many questions 
as, What do we want to grow in our 
garden?” “How many different things 
can we grow?’ ~How much ground 
do we need for our garden?” We de- 
cided to raise only tomatoes. Then we 
planned how much ground we need- 
ed. In doing this planning we read to 
find out how far apart the rows 
should be and how close we could 
set our plants. We found we could 
set the plants closer if we staked them. 
We took our yardstick and measured 
the four corners of our plot of ground. 
When the garden had been plowed. 
disked, and harrowed, we measured 
our rows and marked where the plants 
were to go. The plants were set out in 
the late afternoon. Because the sun 
Was very hot and we had little rain, 
Wwe made paper caps to put on our 


plants. Three days after setting out 
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our plants, it began to rain and then 
turned cold. When we were able to 
set into our garden, we found little 
bugs eating holes in all the leaves. 
We rushed to our room, began look- 
ing through our gardening books and 
pamphlets on tomatoes. The pest was 
described but not too clearly. We 
wanted to be sure so we called our 
County Extension Agent. He came 
and verilied our findings. It was the 
Hea beetle. We were soon rid of them, 
because a committee hurried to the 
store and bought some rotenone to 
feed the little black bugs. We had 
decided to stake our plants but found 
that stakes were expensive and we 
had no money. We located a woods 
in which there was much new srowth 
of little saplings. A committee of chil- 
dren went to see the owner to see how 
much he would want for some of 
these young saplings if we cut out the 
ones that were too close to mature 
and piled the small limbs which were 
trimmed. He gave us our poles be- 
cause he said our thinning the Sap- 
lings would make it possible for the 
sood timber to develop. For many 
days different committees went with 
saws. hatchets, and vard sticks and 
brought back poles. Finally we had 
our tomatoes staked. We read where 
we must sucker plants in order to 
have large pertect tomatoes. From 
reading our books, we weren't quite 
clear as to how this should be done. 
We invited a gardener in to show us 
the right way of suckering tomato 
plants. We read that our plants 
should be mulched in order to keep 
the soil around our plants from be- 
coming so dry that our plants would 
die. We went into the country and 
got straw for this. 

Thrills! Just before school closed 
our tomatoes began to ripen, big. red 
shining ones. Was there any question 
as to whether the children wanted to 
eat them? What did we do about the 
tomatoes during vacation? Voluntari- 
ly. twenty-six children came back dur- 
ing their vacation time to can the to- 
matoes. The children participated in 
all phases of the canning but the tight- 
ening of the jar lids. We canned 16414 
quarts of tomatoes during our vaca- 


tion. These tomatoes were used the 


next fall and winter in many different 
hot dishes to supplement the lunches 
brought from home. From the chil- 
dren who had helped with the garden- 
ing and the canning came such re- 
marks as, “Gee, | never knew toma- 
toes were so good.” “If you just eat 
them once you ll see how good they 
are. Lhe caring for and canning of 
tomatoes had given these children de- 
sirable attitudes toward the tomato as 


a food. 


Experience Two: Supplementing 
School Lunches 

A dish to supplement lunches 
brought from home was an outgrowth 
of social studies — “Foods in Our 
Community.” The situation was that 
out of a group olf thirty children, from 
twelve to lilteen brought lunches from 
home. Some of these children had to 
ride an early bus and went home on 
the last bus in the afternoon. The 
room was small. There was an electric 
plate in the room. The desks could be 
moved or made into a table. Types of 
lood grown in the community were 
heel, pork, lamb, poultry, milk, cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables. Different kinds 
ol cereals, fruits, and vegetables were 
brought to the room by the children. 
After these foods were classitied ac- 
cording to the seven basic food groups, 
it was suggested that some of them be 
eaten. 

The food that was to be eaten was 
prepared by children and eaten as 
mid-morning lunch. A child who 
brought lunch every day had enjoyed 
eating with a group and suggested a 
picnic. 

The picnic was planned by the chil- 
dren. Each child brought a vegetable 
or truit. These were prepared as group 
dishes for the picnic. 

From. this activity came the idea 
that all who brought lunches every 
day should eat together. The follow- 
ing plan explains the way in which 


the project was developed. 


The plan was presented to the ad- 
ministration and was approved. Then 
a committee of children was chosen 
from the group who brought lunches 
lo meet with parents, principal, and 
teacher. The outcome of the meeting 


was a program for a dish for lunch to 
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supplement lunches brought from 


home. 
Each child brought a plate, a cup, 
a fork and spoon trom home. The ad- 


Miss Drenckhahn explains correct 
procedure for setting table. 


ministration bought pots and pans to 


he used. Parents furnished dish cloths. 


These committees were set up, the 
membership of which rotates each 
week: 

The planning committee: 
Responsible for working out the 
details whereby children bringing 
lunches from home might have a 
supplementary dish: post a list of 
dishes for a week. 

The cooks: 

Responsible for flood preparation. 

Kitchen helpers: 

Responsible for order of kitchen 
and left-over foods. 

Room Helpers: 

Responsible for order of room. 

Host and hostess: 

Responsible for table arrange- 
ment, seating al the table, conver- 
sation, and serving. 

The children enjoyed the supple- 
mentary food as well as the duties 
and responsibilities they assumed. 
They improved eating habits and 
table manners. They learned the care 
of property, how to organize, plan and 
evaluate their work. 

Serving a supplementary dish not 
only helped the children who brought 
lunches, but it enriched the study of 
“Foods in Our Community.” 

Some other benelits from the sup- 
plementary dish activity were parent 
participation in providing and im- 
proving food for children. Similar 
projects were started throughout the 
primary department. 
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ll. Succestep Expertences — Nine- 
TO ELeven-YeAR-O_p GrowTH 

Children at this srowth level are 
continuing to share in home duties 
and are beginning to make more im- 
portant choices; therelore they are 
anxious to put into practice anything 
new that has been experienced al 
school. Inquiring into scientilic facts 
and approaching activities with oreal 
enthusiasm are other growth charac- 
teristics. Hero worship and the desire 
to work in Groups are both strong mo- 
tivaling forces uselul to the teacher in 
suiding ideas into the right channels. 

Those responsible for such a pro- 
eram should study carelully the hab- 
its, interests, and abilities of this age 
level by observing and talking with 
children, talking with parents, and 


Alter of the 


needs have been discovered it may he 


visiting homes. some 
found advisable to correlate much of 
this unit with social studies, science, 
art, reading, and arithmetic. Through 
that 


many desirable food habits may he 


experience it has been found 
created and maintained by correlating 
with the special occasions or holidays 


that are celebrated in the school. 


E-xperience Three: A Day's 
Camping Trip 
APPROACH 

A variety of experiences could be 
used to develop the same desired out- 
comes. However, the experience 
should develop as a natural outgrowth 
of children’s interests, taking into con- 
sideration abilities, time. and other 
resources. 

In order to make this experience 
specilic, let us imagine that early in 
the fall children are discussing their 
summer vacations. Several children 
reler to fun they have had alt camp. 
The discussion will center around ex- 
periences they liked best while at 
camp. Lead questions might follow 
such as: “Did anyone get a chance to 
cook out of doors?” “What foods did 
vou have that you liked very much?” 
“Were there any dislikes?” “Do you 
know why our bodies need food?” 

PLANNING 
From such a discussion pupils and 


teacher could then plan some experi- 


ence they would like to have. such at 


a day s Camping trip. In making more 


specilic plans, problems such aS the 
following could be developed. 
You have said that you enjoyed pic. 
nics and camping this summer 
Il we are to go on a day's camp. 
ing trip, what do we have ty 
know in order to plan good food? 
Sometimes we to Practice 
making new foods. Should We 
make some lists of food that We 
could prepare and then select 
few to try out before we make Our 
linal decisions 
How much does food cost lor 4 
day ? 
What equipment will we need ty 


consider if we are to do our cook. 


ing oul of doors? 


Further discussion could follow: 
Need for cleanliness. 
How to wash and sterilize dishes, 
How to purily waler. 
What to do with sewage and Waste. 
Marketing and food handling. 
L'se of utensils. 
Planning food that can be cooked 
out. 
Importance of vitamins and cook. 
ing methods. 
Time of preparation. 
Packing food to carry a distance. 
Types of camp lires as teepee, pit, 
trench. 
Methods of cooking out of doors: 
Hot rock cookery. 
Tin can cookery. 
Green stick cookery. 
experimentation in the construc. 
tion of broilers, toasters, skew. 
ers, lin can ovens. 
Bean holes. 
Edible wild plants — preparation 
and cooking. 
APPLICATION 
The class would then divide into 
sroups or families and make final 
plans in which the learnings men- 


tioned would be applied. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 


Planning and executing in groups. 


Developing responsibility. 


Increasing skill in preparing food. 


)vercoming some food dislikes. 


Increasing understanding of the 


foods we need. 
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Increasing sense of values with 


regard to inexpensive recrea- 
tion. 

Developing individual resource- 
fulness. 

Other similar experiences which 
may he planned to altain related out- 
comes: 

Planning and preparing foods and 

decorations for: 
Birthday parties. 
Hallowe en parties. 
Thanksgiving parties. 
Christmas parties. 
Valentine parties. 
St. Patrick parties. 
Faster parties. 

Ill. Succesteo Experiences — 
Twe._ve- To FourTEEN-YEAR 
LEVEL 

The following lindings may affect 
classroom procedures in the twelve- 
year lo fourteen-year age-level group: 

1. A sense of responsibility toward 

community problems and world 
needs is emerging. 

2. Satislactions are felt through in- 

dividual contributions to group 

procedures. 

5. Maturity of pupil's reasoning 
ability is limited only by their 
experiences. 

4. Inner conflicts result in inconsist- 
ency of responses and demand a 
variety ol outlets. 

5. Achievement alflords inspiration 
to further ellort and builds self- 
assurance. 

6. Pupil self-direction is a challeng- 
ing impetus to class organiza- 
tion. 


. The teacher usually learns more 


~ 


than the pupils. Could this truth 
be used as a teaching guide 
whereby the pupils teach each 
other, younger brothers and sis- 


ters, and even parents 7 


Experience Four: The Travel Chef 
PROBLEM CHALLENGE 

Our American heritage is composed 
of contributions from many countries, 
many peoples, and many cultures, of 
all the ages. Our food, our shelter, 
and our clothing today are each the 
result of combinations and adapta- 


tions of numerous contributions from 
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the past. For example, who gave us 
our Thanksgiving turkey? Who intro- 
duced us to spaghetti and meat balls? 
Have you ever eaten rice cakes ? 
DISCUSSION 
foods we have inherited trom peo- 
ple of other countries and other times 
with which we have had experience. 
Foods of which we have heard but 
that we have never eaten. 
APPLICATION 
Select a limited number of above 
loods te prepare and serve in class. 
Each committee choose one country 
lo study its food habits, from such 
Viewpoints as: 
What 


What foods must be imported ? 


foods are grown there? 
Are any exported? Do the foods 
available check with our knowl- 
edge of a balanced diet? If some 
foods are lacking, where might 
they he found. 

Collect typical menus and recipes 
of the country being studied. Ask 
friends and neighbors to contrib- 
ute. Write to restaurants serving 
foreign foods for their bills of 
fare. Keep a list of new names 
lor a vocabulary page. Can the 
roots or origins of these names be 
traced? Arrange for a meal at a 
foreign-lood restaurant in the 

community. 

What are some of the food customs 
ol the country? Are there any in- 
teresting food beliefs or supersti- 
tions? Do the ceremonies of pre- 
paring, serving, and eating these 
foods differ from ours? 

RECITAL 

To gather all committee reports to- 

sether lor the purposes of sharing, re- 

viewing, evaluating, set up a Travel- 

Chet Bureau. Each committee group 

make a travel folder or folders to in- 

clude all the information acquired 
during group research. Decorate and 

label these folders and file them in a 

poster with pockets. A representative 

of each committee act as travel-infor- 
mation agent, supplying answers to 
interested tourists in the reading cor- 
ner ol the classroom. Each committee 
choose one dish to serve. Invite guests 
and tell them the stories behind the 
foods. Decorations and customs ap- 


propriate to the meal will help to 
make the experience an _ interesting 
one. 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Increased ability to work in a group 
within the class toward a common 
goal. 

Increased knowledge of food re- 
sources and food problems in other 
countries. 

Increased interest in and apprecia- 
tion lor foods: their history, their prep- 
aration, their taste. 

Increased tolerance, based on un- 
derstandings toward customs that dif- 
fer from our own. 

Increased skill in food preparation 
and serving. 

Increased understanding of the im- 
portance of food in everyone's daily 
living. 

IV. Rurat Scnoor Luncu Procram 


STATEMENT 
Rural schools in most sections of 
our country, heing in isolated areas, 
are faced with problems needing a 
different type of emphasis from those 
of other localities. 


Poor nutrition is often caused by 
the lack of production on the farm 
and because of the seeming need to 
increase the family income by selling 
many farm products. The develop- 
ment of a school lunch program in 
many rural communities is a means of 
creating and maintaining good food 
habits in the children and of educat- 
ing the parents to the nutritional 
needs of these children. 


Experience Five: Discussion of 
School Lunches 


SITUATIONS 
The children in many rural schools 
carry a lunch from home. How may 
the home-packed lunch be improved ? 
Pupil Participation 
Discussion of lunch box contents 
Why our bodies need food 
Types of food needed in body 
Posters made of nourishing food 
Ways of packing a lunch box 
Sharing the noon meal together 
Checking lunches against dietary 
pattern 
Cleaning the 
lunch 


room following 
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Testing the water supply 


Desired Outcome 

(sreater variety including basic 7 
foods 

Stronger bodies — mental alert- 
ness 

Extra planting in home gardens 
-- vegetables and berries 

Child's influence carried home to 
parent 

Neater, 


bala nced box 


more attractive, better 
Desirable eating habits brought 


oul by group participation, 
meal enjoyment, pleasant sur- 
roundings 

Teaching pupils and parents 
what constitutes a good lunch 

Orderliness — cleanliness of en- 

vironment 

Sale water supply and knowledge 
of the public health depart- 


ment 


The need for a hot dish to supple- 
ment the home-packed lunch is felt by 
the pupils. How may we add a hot 
dish to the program ? 

Pupil Participation 

Discussion of one-plate meals 

introducing plan to parents 

Types of lunch-box food to ac- 
company one-plate meals 

Setting up of nutrition charts — 
personal — class 

Table service and setting 


Need for dish washing 


Desired Outcome 

Include foods that meet outstand- 
ing lacks 

Public meeting —co-operaltion 
fered 

Basic seven foods to help out 
main dish — enough of right 
kind of food 

Personal improvement and_ less 
absenteeism 

(sroup participation 

Raising of sanitary standards in 


community 


To be well fed, crowing boys and 
girls need three nourishing meals a 
day, served at regular hours. Many 
boys and girls eat their midday meal 
at school, a meal that often leaves 
something to be desired from the 


standpoint of nutrition. Some rural 
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schools are equipped to prepare and 
serve a complete meal. 
Pupil Participation 
Menu planning 
“School families” formed 


Preparing a balaced lunch for 
serving. 


Planning ol family tasks 

Table mat making 

Rotating committees for buying, 
preparing, serving, and clean- 
ing up 

Making of recipe hook 

Discussion on courtesy and man- 

ners 

Keeping cost accounts 

Desired Outcome 

Right kind of food may be local 
resources 

Sharing ideas and problems 

(sroup participation 

Opportunity for self expression 

Trips to local store, dairy, or 
creamery 

Recipes may be used in home 

Carry into all hours of day 

Part of regular arithmetic class 
work 

“Price of Foods” sheet valuable 


Assistance may be offered at the 


state level to aid schools participating 


in school lunch program. 


State school lunch committee 
Regional training conference 
Preparation of materials 


Supervision 


E-xperience Six: Community Partici- 


pation in School Lunches 


STATEMENT 
In rural schools there may be differ. 
ent reasons for initiating the school 
lunch and the type based on the 
needs, facilities, and attitudes in com. 


munities. [he most successtul lunches | 


are those in which there is community 
participation. 

Gardens — letters to parents hoy 
much extra produce planted — 
for school canning — in fall ~ all. 

Equipment — from homes, childrey, 
bring plates and silver. 

l_etters to parents telling of plan ~ 
place for parents to check things 
to donate — produce (eggs, milk, 

etc.) 


vegetables, potatoes, 


money. 


~ 


Parties — lor extra money. 
Banquet at close. 


A rural school-teacher found that 
several of her pupils came from homes 
where members of the family failed to 
sit down at a table as a group. They 
took turns eating olf the pantry shelf 
The children did not know how to 
eat together, had had no ex perience 
handling silverware other than tea- 
spoons. A table cloth and napkins 


were unheard ol. 


This limited background on the part 
ol the pupils led gradually to a school- 
lunch project in which parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils participated. Real 
tables and chairs, dishes, silverware, 
table cloths, cooking dishes, and a 
two-burner oil stove were contributed 
by people in the small rural communi- 
ty — those having no children were as 
anxious to help as those having chil- 
dren. 

Various types of entertainment were 
planned by pupils and teacher in order 
to have some funds on hand for pur- 
chasing food needed to supplement 


that brought from homes. 


The children learned how to set a 
table, how to plan, prepare and serve 
meals, how to take care of foods, and 
clean up alter the meal. This was 
done by committees and every child 
had a chance to help in every activily 
throughout the year. They learned to 
keep accounts, to write letters of invi- 
lation to parents and guests lor special 


functions, to meet and care for suests. 
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This also involved a knowledge of 
conversation and manners. 

Visits were made to stores and to 
the creamery. Gardening and canning 
ol produce was a part ol the plan par- 
ticipated in by adults in the commun- 
ity. All phases of the program were 
-ntegrated with subjects in the curric- 
ulum. Children learned hy doing. 

EXPERIENCES 

(jrains: Children plant seeds of the 
various grains, taking up from 
time to time a lew of the develop- 
ing plants to watch their absorp- 
tion of food. 

Grains: After a study of local 
grains, srind some, cook this and 
eat it. 

A study of native oreens: Make an 
excursion into the community. 
Look for edible oreens growing 
wild. Edible greens will be recog- 
nized through aid given by coun- 
tv agents. learn best way to cook 
greens—cook and serve at school. 
Compile recipes to take home. 

Set a hen — preferably at school: 
Children will enjoy caring for 
hen until chicks hatch. Then they 
will care for the brood. The baby 
chick has food enough stored in 
its body to last awhile. Find out 
whal baby chick needs to eat to 
make it crow. 

Care for pets in schoolroom: Find 
out which foods the pets need. 
How can we get these foods for 
them? Do boys and girls need 
the same kind of food? 

Care for plants: (Compare the food 
children need with the food 
plants need, 

A study ol bees: Bees are importani 
because of rationed sugar. Chil- 
dren study about bees at school 


and observe them at home. 


Experience Seven: Superstition and . 
Science in Nutrition 
SUPERSTITION 

Do you believe it is harmful for the 
average person to eat sea-food and 
drink milk in the same meal? Is fish 
a good brain food? Do nuts cure di- 
sease? Is it bad luck to spill the salt? 
Will vinegar make you thin? Is the 
moon made of green cheese? How 


many more food supersititions can 


January, 1945 


you lind? A reliable source will help 


you decide which foods are truly hen- 
elicial to your growth. 

DRAMATIZATION 

The history of food preservation is 

lilled with exciting moments. Choose 
some such moments to demonstrate 
how oreatly our heritage contributes 
lo today s food resources. For exam- 
ple: arly man discovers that dried, 
smoked, or salted foods will stay edi- 
ble for some time: Marco Polo goes 
in search of spices; the pioneer hunt- 
ers discover salt licks; the first me- 
chanical refrigerator is tested, ete. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Rat experiments. 

Prepare three mixes of cement. One 
has very little cement and_ is 
crumbly, another holds its shape 
but lacks rigidity, and another is 
ol good quality. Compare these 
to strong, hard bones. A material 
called calcium is needed to make 
hones just as the correct amount 


ol cement is required for concrete. 


look at a small bottle containing 
one gram of calcium. This is the 
amount of calcium needed by 
growing boys and girls each day. 
One quart of milk contains one 
cram ol calcium. 

Each child takes a small stick. 
Some of the sticks are of young 
pliable wood, some of old wood 
are still and crooked, and others 
are still and straight. Why are 
some of the sticks crooked? How 
can the pliable ones remain 
straight? Compare this to our 
bodies. 

Soak a chicken bone in vinegar or 
or live per cent hydrochloric acid. 
This shows what our bones 
would be like if they contained 
no calcium. 

Prepare cottage cheese using either 
thick sour milk or sweet milk that 
has been set with rennet (Junk- 
et). 

Make the cottage cheese into an at- 
tractive salad that could be made 
at home. Add salt. top milk. and 
some shredded carrot. Serve each 
child a small portion on a piece 
of lettuce. 


Lise small mirrors so that each 


member of the class may count 
his own teeth. Why doesn't ev- 
eryvone have the same number of 


teeth 


Nake clay models of the three types 


ol teeth vou lind in your mouth. 


Look at the pictures of two picket 


cates. One has been well kept 
and the other has been badly 
cared for. Also study pictures of 
teeth that are well cared for and 
others showing teeth that have 


not had sood care. 


Study a display of tooth brushes 


and decide what characteristics 


a sood toothbrush should have. 


Nake some tooth powder by mixing 


two parts soda and one part salt. 
Put into small cellophane envel- 
ope and take the tooth powder 


Lome to use. 


Make up songs on “Teeth.” 


Make an excursion to a nearby 


dairy and pasteurizing plant. 


Play the milky way game. Draw a 


winding path on the blackboard 
bordered by two chalk lines. 
Make stars in the “milky way 
by writing in the name of foods 


made with milk. 


Make outlines of milk bottles and 


divide each into twenty-eight 
squares with each square num- 
bered. Each square represents 
one cup of milk. Fill in a square 
with colored crayon each time 
you drink a cup ol milk. If the 
squares are filled in at the end of 
a week, you have averaged four 


cups of milk per day. 


Put sour cream in a pint jar and 


shake until butter is formed. Top 
milk may also be used if carefully 
removed. This may also be ac- 
complished by using an egg beat- 


er and then comparing. 


Study the picture. Woman Churn- 


hy Millet. Pantomine the 


picture. 


Find how many quarts of milk are 


needed to make enough butter 
for the pupils in your room for a 
day. Allow three tablespoons for 
each child and consider that each 
quart will yield an ounce and a 


half or three tablespoons. (Ten 
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and one half quarts of milk yield 
about a pound of butter. ) 


Remove the outer covering from a 
whole grain of fresh corn or a 
wheat seed which has _ been 

soaked overnight. Learn what the 

covering is called. Find the inner, 


starchy portion and the germ. 


Roll oats that have been freed from 
the outer husks on a small bread 
board until they are flattened. 
Compare with rolled oats pur- 
chased at a store. 


Taste a square of whole-wheat 
bread spread with a little butter. 


Describe the flavor and decide 
why it tastes good. 


Bring cereal boxes to school. Exam- 
ine them for information regard- 
ing the number of parts of the 
grain contained in each cereal. 

Make a poster by fastening small 
cellophane bags of various good 
cereals below the legend, “We 
eat cereals.” 

Weigh or measure a penny s worth 
of a number of different cereals. 
Each child pretends he is going 
to the store to buy a breakfast 
cereal. Study the purchases as to 
the number of parts of each grain 
and the amount received for a 
penny. 

Pop corn to see the starch burst 
through the shattered bran. 

Play a riddle game. Distribute rid- 
dles about grains written on slips 
of paper. Each child reads _ his 
riddle and chooses someone to 


answer it.Example: “Tam a small 


seed. When I am rolled flat boys 
and girls like me. What am I?” 
Or, “Boys and girls eat me every 
day. I am ground very fine and 
baked into a loaf. What am 1?” 

Find out what fruits and other 
foods Admiral Byrd took on his 
expedition to aid in keeping his 
men well. 

Demonstrate how vegetables may 
be dried at home using home- 
made equipment. Compare with 
commercially dried foods. Cook 
and taste. 

Collect pictures of dishes and reci- 
pes made from eggs. Make a cook 


book. 
60 


Experiment — Study changes in 
foods, if possible under microscope, 
when exposed to: 


Air — bananas or peaches 

Dust — sugar or flour 

Water — grains 

Extremes in humidity — bread 

Freezing — milk 

Over-cooking — green vegetables 

What general conclusions do you 
reach about care of foods? 


Discussion Game. The following 
are statements generally accepted as 
true. Give three points to your team 
for each argument in support of 

Food can be as great a weapon as 

ammunition. 

Bacteria hunters have contributed 

as much to their world as did the 
early explorers to theirs. 


Dramatization. Rationing plays a 
prominent part in = our lives today. 
have Americans of other generations 
ever had the job of adjusting to food 
shortages? What scenes would por- 
tray their food problems and the solu- 
tions they found? First settlers? Revo- 
lutionary and other war days, west- 


ward pioneers, etc. 


Debate or Panel Discussion. Amer- 
ica is a nation rich in resources. We 
are sometimes called a “have” nation. 
Which are the “have not’ nations? 
What shall be America’s policy to- 
ward them in the postwar period? Is 
it practical or feasible to expect Amer- 
ica to “leed the world”? Would this 
mean sending food grown here to 
other countries? What other ways are 
there / 

Map. Partly through lack of wise 
soil conservation, there is a great dif- 
ference in the productivity ol sections 
of our country. How can this be 
shown on a map? Would it be possi- 
ble to draw conclusions about our 
lood resources 7 


Experience Eight: Utilizing Local 
Resources in Solving Problems 


Transform one portion of room into 
a nutrition corner for use of nutrition 
posters such as: 

Our helpers in the care of teeth. 

Ideal breakfast for child. 

Constipation — corrective foods. 


Posture as it relates to health. 


Make a picture chart of the growth 

foods. 

Making of scrap books to show fol. 
lowing: 

Good health — pictures from Maga- 

zines. 

Cleanliness — include animals and 

birds as well as people. 

Make scrapbook on teeth in shape 

of large molar. 

Pet animals you have at home and 

the food they should eat daily. 

Make a nutrition book using the 

seven different colors for Pages 
and pasting pictures of food rep- 
resented by colors. 
lramatizations 

Nutrition plays. 

Nutrition movies developed by 
class—pasting pictures from mag- 
azines or drawings on a ten-inch. 
wide strip of paper or muslin. 
Have lilms wound on wooden 
rollers. Make picture lrame from 
cardboard box. 

How dust collects. Put a thin layer 
of olive oil or vaseline on a clean 
piece of window glass — leave it on 
desk for a day. 

Plan a vegetable or fruit party — 
eat raw or have teacher combine in a 
sreen salad. 

Packing a school lunch. Foods to 
include and ways of wrapping. 

Making of which 


teacher can hang on desks of those 


posture tags 


sitting in sood posture during a class 
period. How does food affect posture, 


Tell the story of a day in the life of 
a Hy. Make a Hy swatter. 

Reckon cost of destruction in your 
home this year from mice. Statistics 
lo show wanton waste of food. How 
to eradicate mice and rats. 

Hold a pet show — to show habits 
of animals and the essentials needed 
lor srowth. 

Window display. 

Nutrition pageant. 

Animated vegetables. 

School picnic — open fireplace. 

Body growth and development of 
frogs eC and the diflerent stages ol 
orowth. 

Planning and preparing for the 
winter storage of vegetables. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Marion Benson 


Miss Benson is Acting Itinerant 
Teacher of Home Economics. She 
compiled the fol- — 
lowing bibliog- 
raphy for use in © 
the nutrition | 
workshop. With 7 
the exception o 
those preceded 
by an asterisk, 
all of the publi- 
cations liste 
here are to be ™ 5 
found in the In- a 
diana State — 
Teachers College Library. 


Feepinc 

National Dairy Council, Watch 
Them Grow. Chicago: National 
Dairy Council, 1942. (Directions 
for simple rat-leeding experiments 
suitable for elementary-school chil- 
dren.) 

Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige, and 
Mabel Lois Andes, Nutrition Ex- 
periments for Classroom Teaching. 
Pullman, Wash.: College of Home 
Economics, State College of Wash- 
ington, October, 1940. 


NutTRITION 


Adams, Naomi, “Nutrition Game,” 
Journal of Home Economics, 35: 
280-00, (May, 1943). 

“Aldrich, Charles Anderson, and 
Mary M. Aldrich, Feeding Our 
Old-Fashioned Children. New 
York: McMillan Company, 1941. 

Bisbey, Bertha, “Maintaining Good 
Nutrition in a Family Group, 
Journal of Home Economics, 32: 
461-63 (September, 1940). 

Bogert, Lotta Jean, Nutrition and 
Physical Fitness. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1959, 


Bowes, Anna de Planter, Food Val- 
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ues of Portions Commonly Used. 
Philadelphia Pa: Philadelphia 
Child Health Society, 1941. 

“California, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, How Man Satisfies His 
Need for Food. Sacramento, Cal.: 
State [Department of Education, 
September, 1942. 

Chaney, Margaret, “High Lights in 
Nutrition 
Home Economics, 34:434-36, (Sep- 
tember, 1942.) 

(Cummings, Richard Osborn, The 
American and His Food; A His- 
lory of Food Habits in the United 
States. Chicago, Chicago Uni- 
versily Press, 1941. 

*"Food and Nutrition,” What's New 
in Home Economics, 8:49-63, June, 
19044, 

Hambidge. Cove, Your Meals and 
Your Money. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1934. 


louisiana, State Department of 


Health, What Shall I Eat and 
Why — Essential Food Facts. Bat- 
on Rouge, La.: Wetzel Printing 
Inc., 1942. 


MeCollum, Elmer Verner and Nina 


Research,’ Journal of 


Simmonds, The Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition. New York Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 

MeMillan, Thelma and Ruth Sever- 
ton, “Self Chosen Diets of College 
Girls in a Co-operative Dormi- 
tory.” Journal of Home Economics. 
33:314-18, (October, 1943). 

Munsell, Hazel, “High Lights in Nu- 
trition Research,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 33:739-44, (December, 
1941). 

*National Maternal and Child 
Health Council, Hidden Hungers 
in a Land of Plenty. Washington, 


I). C.: National Maternal and 
Child Health Council, 1941. 

“Remington, Rose E.. The Weston- 
Levin Vitamin Chart. Charleston, 
S. C.: Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina, 1941-1942. 

Roberts, | _vdia Jane, The Road te 
Good Nutrition. Washington, 1}. 
C.: UU. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. (U. S. Department of 
labor, Children’s Bureau, Publi- 
cation No. 270.) 

Rose Mary Swartz, Feeding the Fam- 
ily. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. 

Rose, Mary Swartz, Foundations of 
Nutrition. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 

Sherman, Henry Clapp. and Caroline 
Sherman Lanford, Essentials of 
Nutrition. New York: Macmillian 
Company, 1940. 

Taylor, Demetria, The Nutrition 
Handbook: A Complete Guide to 
the Nutritional Content of the 
Food We Eat. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Country Lile Press, 1942. (A non- 
technical summary of nutrition.) 

*Tennessee, State Department of Ed- 
ucation and Public Health, Ammu- 
nition for War and Peace: Suq- 
gested Guide for Teaching Nutri- 
tion in the Elementary School. 
Nashville, Tenn.: State Depart- 
ment of Education and Public 
Health, 1942. (Suggestions for pu- 
pil activity and a long, useful bibli- 
ography.) 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, The Food We 
Live By. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 

*V earbook of Agriculture, Food and 
Life. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 


LuNcH 


* Abercrombie, Berma J., “What's 
New in School Cafeterias,” What's 
New in Home Economics, 6:44-45, 
(October, 1941). 

Research Administra- 

tion, Bureau of Human Nutrition 

and Home Economics, School 

Lunch Recipes. Washington, D.C.: 

LU. S. Government Printing Office. 

December, 1943, (Contains recipes 
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suitable for use in school lunches 
stated in terms of 12, 25, and 50 
servings.) 

Alexander, Hazel, “Eliminating 
Sandwiches from the School 
Lunch,” Nation’s Schools, 14:51, 
(November, 1934). 


Behm, Dorthea, editor, “School Feed- 
ing, Forecast, 60:31-39, (Febru- 
ary, 1944). (A series of articles 
which have a direct bearing on 
school feeding.) 

Behm, Dorthea, and Margaret Coate, 
“Hartford Cares for It’s Children,” 
Forecast, 60:20-29, (March, 1944). 
(Describes the day centers set up 
to care for children of working 
mothers. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on nutrition and feeding of 
children.) 

Bloomer, Miriam D., “Our* * * * * 
Practical Eco- 

21:302-03, 


Lunches,” 

nomics, (September, 
1943). 

Byran, Mary De Garmo, “Hot Lunch- 
es for All,” Nation's Schools, 31: 
21-23, (June, 1943). (A plea to 
superintendents everywhere to put 
into effect the new plan of serving 
a complete meal to school chil- 
dren.) 

Byran, Mary De Garmo, The School 
Cafeteria, New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1938. 


Carpenter, Anna Leah, “Lunch in 
Tennessee,” Nation’s Schools, 22: 
55-56, (November, 1938). (Co-op- 
erating to provide school lunches 
in Hamilton County, Tennessee. 
There are many needy children in 
the rural schools who can pay little 
or nothing: so the parents and chil- 
dren share in the work of preparing 


lunches.) 


Carpenter, Rowena Schmidt, and 
Margaret Marco Morris, “Wartime 
Aid to School Lunches,” Journal 
of Home Economics, 35:553-54, 
(November, 1943). (A description 
of the Food Distribution Admini- 
stration lunch program and sugges- 


which the 


teacher can give the program.) 
Children’s Bureau, Food for Young 


Children in Group Care. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
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tions for assistance 


Printing Office, (Bulletin 285), 


1959. 


“Community School Lunch in the 


School Program,” Education for 
Victory, 1:4-35, (March, 1943). 


Crane, Helen, and Dorthea Behm, 


“School Cafeterias Can be Educa- 
tional, Forecast, 60:26-28, (June, 
1944).(Suggestions for making the 
lunch program an educational fac- 
tor in the school. Especially inter- 
supervisors 


esting to lunchroom 


and administrators. ) 


Davis. Carol, “A Core Curriculum 


Tearoom,’ Forecast, 60:52-53, (Oc- 
tober, 1944). (Describes the forma- 
tion of the lunch program at High- 
land Park Junior High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan. It was 
used as part of the core curriculum 
and became an educational pro- 
gram in which all students partici- 


pated.) 


De Bana, Merle. “An Educational 


Program for the School Lunch- 
room, Practical Home Econom- 
ics,” 20:3534. (October, 1942). (De- 
scribes the educational program for 
the lunchroom at Nutrition Institute 
conducted by the University of 
Tennessee Summer Session, now in 
operation at Tyler Schools, Tyler, 
Gives valuable 


Texas. sugges- 


tions.) 


Elliott, Margaret, Mary Alice Banks, 


Butler, 


“Adventures in 


Virginia and Eunice B. 
Outlaw, Nutri- 
tion, Journal of Home Economics, 
36:340-45, (June, 1944). (A series 
of articles on nutrition activities in 
various parts of the nation. Titles 
of the articles are: “In the Third 
Grade’: “Cooking Club’: “In 17 
County Schools”; and “In a First 
Grade.” Excellent suggestions for 
starling nutrition projects in con- 


nection with the school lunch.) 


Ettinger, Clifford, “Next Year's Cafe- 


teria,’ Nation’s Schools, 18:64. 
(October, 19306). (Shows how in- 
struction in various fields may be 
related to the school cafeteria. It 
argues that these jobs should be ro- 
tated so that a large proportion of 
the pupils may have the henelits of 


training.) 


Evans, Llewellyn, “Revising Food 


Habits in School,” Nation’, 
Schools, 26:78, (October, 1949) 


(Suggested methods of improving 
food habits at the cafeteria at Ag. 


bury Park High School, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey.) 


Fowler, Sina Faye, and Bessie Brooks 
West, Food for Fifty. New York. 
Wiley and Sons, 1937. 

Gilbert, Edna, “What a Nutrition 
Program Means, Nation's Schools 
51:48-49, (March, 1943). | 

“Good School Lunch Recipes,” Prac. 
tical Hlome Economics, 21:47], 
(IDecember, 1943). 

“Harris, Katherine W., and Marion 
A. Wood, Meals for Many. Ithaca. 
New York: Cornell University 
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Behind the Smile. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s  Bureay 
Washington, (One reel, 
sound, 16 mm. This color film 
shows how sood dental health is 
obtained by the use of simple 
healthful foods, such as green veg- 

eggs, milk, 
Transportation charges.) 

Children Must Learn. New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 71 Washing. 
ton Square, So., New York, 12 


etables, and fruit 


N. Y. 
Citrus in Nutrition. Castle Films, 
Distributors Corporation, — Field 


Building, Chicago, 3, Ill. (Twenty 
minutes. A natural color film illus. 
trates properly selected meals, each 
with the correct content of calcium, 
and_ the 
story of Captain David Porter of 
the early U. S. Navy and his un- 


ceasing light against scurvy intro- 


vitamins, proteins, etc., 


duces the importance of vitamin 
and diet information. The final sec- 
tion of the film shows how to pre- 
pare tempting fruit dishes.) 


Dinner at School. British Film Serv- 


ice. (One reel, 16 mm., sound, 9 
min. As a result of the employment 
of mothers in the factories in Eng- 
land, it becomes more necessary t0 
serve lunches in the school. Today 
over half a million British children 
have meals at school, and _ two 


hundred kitchens dispatch hot 


food in insulated trucks. Good for 
Teachers College Journal 
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parents, teachers, labor unions, and 


clubs.) 


Ever Since Eden. Castle Films, Dis- 


tributors Corporation, Field Build- 
ing, Chicago, 3, Ill. (Forty min.) 
The picture consists of six episodes: 
The Spanish episode depicts the 
discovery of the tomato in Central 
America by the Spaniards; the 
Jeffersonian episode shows Jetter- 
son recognizing the value of the 
tomato and the distribution of Seeds 
to farmers in the states: Alexander 
Livingston, the man who was re- 
sponsible for the development of 
the tomato; the scientilic episode 
introduced by scientists at work in 
their laboratories and the tomato 
culturist busy in his nursery; the 
farm episode shows the growing of 
tomato plants in quantity, setting 
tomato plants with a machine, and 
scattering insecticide by airplane: 
the picture closes when tomatoes 
are gathered, packed in baskets, 
and hauled into the kitchens.) 


Food and Growth. Available on loan 


from the visual education service 
(Six- 


teen mm., sound, 13 min. A feeding 


of many state universities. 


experiment with white rats carried 
on ina sixth-grade classroom dem- 
onstrating the food value of milk 
as compared with the values of col- 


fee and candy.) 


For Children Only. British Informa- 


tion Services, Film Division, Cen- 
tral Depository, 30 Rockefeller Pla- 
za. New York, 20, N.Y. 


For Health and Happiness. Visual 


Aids Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
(One reel, 16 mm.., sound. A tech- 
nicolor film showing the relation 
of good nutrition to child growth 
and development.) 


Forty Billion Enemies. Visual Educa- 


tion Section, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manulacturing Company, 
Manslield, Ohio. (Twenty - five 


minutes. Gives scientific facts 


about control of food bacteria: 
shows proper use of home relfriger- 
ators to preserve food; explains 
kinds of “cold” required by various 


types of perishable foods; and dem- 


onstrates fundamentals of placing 


January, 1945 


food correctly in the refrigerator.) 


Fundamentals of Diet. Erpi Films, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Film, Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York, 23, N. 

Fun in Food. New York Films, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, N.Y. (One reel, 16 
technicolor, sound, 10 


film for nutrition classes for chil- 


mim., 


min. A 


dren and also for the general pub- 
lic to promote an interest in nutri- 
tion. The nutritive elements and 
their relation to the health of the 
body are interestingly explained. 
May be rented for three dollars.) 
Give Us This Day. American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Department 
of Visual Education, 208 Third 
Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Two reels, 16 mm., sound, 23 min. 
The Story ol Bread, including the 
story of the new enriched bread 
added vitamins and 
minerals which are natural to the 
wheat.) 


Bread and Cereals. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. (One 


half reel, 


made with 


16 mm., silent. 8 min. 
Feeding animals grain, making ce- 
real for breakfast, mastication. and 


table manners.) 


Drink of Water. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. (One 


half reel, 16 mm., silent, 8 min. A 
horse, dog, cow, ducks, and moose 
drinking: children drinking water 
from paper cups; and when water 
should appear in the day's sched- 
ule.) 


Fruits and Vegetables. Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
(One reel, 16 mm., silent, 8 min. 
Shows various fruits and vegetables 
and how they are relished by dif- 
ferent animals: boys and girls eat- 
ing truits and vegetables.) 


Milk. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. (One fourth reel, 
16 mm., silent, 5 min. Scenes at a 

and 

calves. Milk is prepared for ship- 
ment, delivered, and drunk.) 


Helpful Hints for Successful Home 


Canning. Kerr Glass Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, 712 Title Insur- 


dairy farm showing cows 


ance Building, Los Angeles, 13, 
Calif. (One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
shows the canning of fruits and 
vegetables by up-to-date methods.) 
Hidden Hunger. Food Distribution 
Administration, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 3, Ill, attention 
of Mrs. Imogene Cox, Regional 
Nutrition (The 


story of hidden hunger in a land 


Representative. 


of plenty and what we might do 

about it. Transportation charges. 
Can also be obtained from Swift 
and Company, Union Stock Yards, 
Public Relations Department, Chi- 
cago, 9, Ill.) 

The Land of Plenty. New York Met- 
ropolitan life Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 


Y. (Sixteen mm. and 35 mm., 
sound, technicolor. Brings out vari- 
ous universal aspects of nutrition. 
Transportation charges.) 

Meat and Romance. Castle Films, 
Distributors Corporation, Field 
Building, Chicago, 3, Ill. (Sixteen 
mm., 40 min. Gives authentic and 
practical information to consumers 
on buying, cooking, carving, and 
serving meat.) 

Milk Parade. Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York, 
N. Y. (One reel, 16 mm., sound, 
10 min. The story of pasteurized 
milk from the cows to the doorstep. 
Shows scientific handling of milk 
in the bottling process.) 


Modest Miracle. Food Distribution 
Administration, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 3, Ill, attention 
of Mrs. Imogene Cox, Regional 
Nutrition (The 
dramatic story of the how and why 


Representative. 


of enriched bread. Tranportation 
charges. Also available from Swift 
and Company, Union Stock Yards, 
Public Relations Department, Chi- 
cago, 9, Ill.) 

More Life in Living. Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc., 73510 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, 26, Ill. (One reel, 
16 mm., sound, 12 min. Gives the 
value of a balanced diet to health 
and successful living and the im- 
portance of milk and milk products 
as the basis of a balanced meal. 
Tells what the protective foods are 
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and why we must have them in our 
regular diet.) 

Bibliography of Recommended and 
Accepted Moving Pictures on Food 
and Nutrition. City Nutrition Pro- 

Committee on Pamphlets 
and Posters, 123 Worth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (IT wenty Cents.) 

Posters on Food and Nutrition. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Posters on Foods and Nutrition. Nu- 


cram, 


V-Men. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
Manslield, 


Ohio. (Iwenty minutes. Reviews 


Free to residents of the State of 


New York. 
Visual 


Education 


facturing Company, 


the nutritional signilicance of es- 


sential vitamins and GiVeS inform- 
ative comparison ol the two meth- 
“old-fashioned” 


versus protective cooking.” ) 


of cooking: 


Vitality for Victory. Aetna Life Af- 


Series, 


Castle Films. Distributors Corpor. 
ation, Field Building, Chicago, 5. 
Il. (Forty minutes. When Napole. 
on awarded twelve thousand france 
to a humble confectioner in Paris 
lor linding a Way to preserve food. 
he laid the foundation for a grea 
industry. This film tells of the dra. 
matic development of that industry 
lrom the very early experiments of 
the Frenchman, Appet, in the days 
ol Napoleon, to England where the 


trition and Food Conservation liliated Company, Safety Educa- lirst tin cans were evolved, back to tt 

Branch, Food Distribution Admin- tion Department, 1351 Farmington Paris where Pasteur hit upon the jime 
istration, U. S. Department of Ag- Avenue, Hartlord, Conn. (lwo plan of sealing the can by steam posill 
riculture, Washington, D. C. reels, 16 mm., sound, 22 min. Em- pressure, to the adoption of the tin appo' 
The Precious Ingredient. Visual Edu- phasizes the importance of properly can by Americans and the develop. — 

cation Section, Westinghouse Elec- balanced diet maintaining good ment of the canning business here.) instrt 
tric and Manutacturing Company. The best lood Vou Can Ten Ball Brothers Compa. | 
Mansfield, Ohio. (Twenty - five obtaining vitamins, minerals, etc., ny, Home Service Department that 

minutes, 16 mm. An entertaining and ways ol preparing foods to the Muncie, Ind. (One reel. 16 mm.. Nhe 
plot tells the story of vitamins, best advantages are shown and ex- sound, 10 min. Shows details of probl 
their sources, and how to protect plained.) home canning of vegetables and in fo 
them in cooking. Suitable for home What Makes Us Grow. Film Board fruits. Can be obtained also from he, a 
economics classes, dietetics, wom- of Canada, 84 East Randolph St., Castle Distributors Corporation, since 
en's clubs, cooking schools, and Chicago, Ill. (Sixteen mm., sound, Field Building, Chicago. 3, IIL) -_ 

i liences. 11 min. Explains the necessity of , 

mixed audienc s.) ™ y Your Daily Milk. Milk Industry In 
Principles of Baking. Erpi Films, En- proper food to the youthful audi- . . 25. He: 
‘oundation, Chrysler Building. eal 

cyclopedia Britannica Film, Inc.. ence. Experiments with rats show \ Yori Ve he ¢ 

New York, N.Y. (One reel, 16 mm.. the ¢ 

1841 Broadway, New York, 23. the fatal results of vitamin deficien- 
rer ; sound, 10 min. Color lilm depicting as al 
N. Y. cies, and children are advised to 
‘ : modern milk distribution with em- men 
Principles of Cooking. Erpi Films, use more eggs, fresh vegetables, Ordi 
phasis on the economic side of milk 
Encyclopedia Britannica Film, Ine. and fruits.) 
in wartime and the use of milk in 
1841 Broadway, New York, 23. Wilson Dam School. Tennessee Val- tof syste 
army and civilian lile.) 
N. Y. ley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. tv o 
Proof of the Pudding. New York Met- (Sixteen mm., sound, 20 min. Ex- —— that 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, cellent lilm to show the needs of | NOTICE me t 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. children in the elementary school. + : ; with 
TI child The history of Indiana State 

A experiences of children, the Peachers College, which tells of A 
sound, technicolor, 10 min. _ democratic planning together of the the contributions this college have 
ies of dramatic episodes showing teachers and children, and the use has made to education, will go lo al 
effect of right and wrong foods. of the community as a laboratory to press soon and is expected to of o 
Suitable for theater showing and for learning. Transportation charg- | be ready lor release by oo ol t 

mencement time in June il there 
may be used to promote community es.) | . Hou 
T are no untoreseen delays. The 
interest in nutrition. Transportation \Vorld of Plenty. British Information history is written by Dr. W. O. the 
charges.) Services, Film Division. Central | lynch, a historian is his own | and 
This Too, Is Sabotage. Visual Edu- Depository, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. | right and an alumnus of State. — dent 
cation Section, Westinghouse Elec- New York. 20. N.Y. (This film pre- | Much vs ps history of the _ 
tric and Manufacturing Company, sents the consideration of the world | | 
Mansfield. Ohi in its story. Since there will bea | B 
Tansiteia, No. food problem during and alter the | limited number of copies print- | he 
lip-Tops in Peppy Land. Visual In- war. It is in three parts: Prewar ed, everyone interested is urged | call 
| al 
struction, New York State Depart- production, production and distri- | to order his copy from Mrs. Elea- h; 
ment of Health, Albany, N.Y. bution during the war, and peace- | "0°" D'Enbeau, Alumni Secre ; 
>, lary, aS soon as possible. The 
(One reel, 16 mm.., silent. Partly time planning. The late Eric 

fi] Knijol limited edition, of approximately cont 
animated ilm which well illus- ang it, author of This Above 330 pages and cloth bound. will bi 
trates the importance of milk as a All.” wrote the narration.) sell for two dollars per copy. i 
source of essential food elements. Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. | a 
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University 


fhin Public-School System 


£. Oberholtzer 


Until now. Dr. Oberholtzer has 
written of his experiences from the 
iime he accepted his first teaching 
position in a country school to his 
appointment as superintendent of a 
large and rapidly progressing city 
school system. Not only has he been 
instrumental in developing the schools 
in Houston, it was due to his efforts 
that the University of Houston, a self- 
paying university, was organized. Dr. 
Oberholtzer tells in this article of the 
problems he, as superintendent, met 
in founding this university and those 
he, as its president, has encountered 
since the day the doors were first 
opened for student enrollment. 


In the previous story, “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas, | told something of 
the development of education in Tex- 
as and the way in which public senti- 
ment has grown toward better schools. 
Ordinarily. one would not think of a 
university as part ol a public-school 
system, and it is because the Universi- 
ty of Houston is somewhat unique 
that the editor of the Journal asked 
me to tell the story of its development 
within our public-school system. 

As Superintendent of Schools, | 
have felt it my obligation and duty 
lo aid in every way in the education 
of our young people. The University 
of Houston is an oulgrowth of the 
Houston junior colleges, including 
the junior college for white students 
and the junior college for Negro stu- 
dents. 


Oricin oF THE UNiversity 
Back in the early spring of 1927, 
| had a committee of young people 
call upon me to present a problem in 
which they were very much interest- 
ed, namely, that of finding a way to 
continue These 


young people were oraduates of the 


their education. 


local high schools, but because of 


January, 1945 


financial status or family conditions, 
they were unable to get away trom 
home and to continue their education. 
For the most part, they were oreatly 
interested in going to college: so 
much interested that they impressed 
me with their sincere desires to con- 
tinue their education. This set me to 
thinking. The Junior-college move- 
ment had begun to grow a little in 
Texas, but those that were operating 
had tax support. It would have been 
an easy matter to establish a junior 
college il time were taken to educate 
the public so that they would be will- 
ing to vote a tax, but in 1927 people 
cenerally were tax consicous. Hous- 
lon was a growing city and the needs 
ol the public schools were so great 
that none of the members of the board 
ol education thought it advisable to 
try to establish a tax-supported insti- 
tution. 

However, we have in Houston, Rice 
Institute, which is a very line school 
lor higher education. It had been 
lounded by a generous donor, Mr. 
Marsh Rice, and had been operating 
for ten or more vears. Since their en- 
dowment was limited and because 
they believed that education must be 
ol the most thorough kind, the trus- 
tees could not expand their school 
beyond a limited enrollment. These 
trustees did not feel that they could 
undertake to operate a junior college 
because of their financial limitations. 
Nevertheless. the demand continued 
lor a place for these young people to 
attend college. The Board of Educa- 
tion of Houston became very much 
interested in this proposed school and 
invited professors from the University 
ol Texas to advise them, but these 


professors thought that it not only 


would be unwise but impossible to 
operate suc h a school on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

After much discussion, the board 
of education authorized the Superin- 
tendent to establish a junior college 
for each of the two groups, white and 
colored, with the provision that such 
colleges should be self-sustaining and 
should not at any time create a debt 
on the Houston Independent School 
District. With these specilic limita- 
tions, the junior college was opened 
for the colored students in the spring 
of 1927 and for the white students in 
the summer of 1927. In order to es- 
tablish a bank account, two thousand 
dollars was borrowed from the board 
of education and was repaid at the 


end ol the first operating year. 
THe Becinninc 


| have vivid recollections of the 
lirst. summer assembly of the Junior 
College. less than three hundred stu- 


were eager to hegin their college Ca- 


dents were present. of them 
reers, but there were also some who 
had attended other colleges and, be- 
cause of circumstances, did not do so 
well. However, the Junior College 
with its new faculty hegan its regular 
school year the following autumn 
with a line student body and a line 
faculty. The colleges had some dis- 
advantages. First, the classes had to 
meet in high-school buildings alter 
school hours from four until ten in 
the evening. The colleges did prove 
the 


group ol young people, as most of the 


well their mission in serving 
students worked during the daytime 
and attended school at night. 

Both colleges grew rapidly and the 
demand soon developed to extend 
these colleges to four-year institutions. 
In 1933. the board of education au- 
thorized the Superintendent to pre- 
sent a bill to the legislature of Texas 
creating the University of Houston. 
This bill was passed by the 43rd Tex- 
as |_egislature in October, 1933. On 
April 30, 1934, the Board of Educa- 
the 
University of Houston in the Houston 
Independent School District and gave 
to it a Charter for its operation. Be- 


tion by resolution established 


cause of the broad scope and purpose 
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underlying the establishment of the 
University, | am quoting herewith the 
Charter and the action of the board 
of education. 


CHARTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Houston 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education 
of the Houston Independent School 
District, at its regular adjourned 
meeting held on April 30, 1934, did 
by certain resolutions authorize the 
establishment and define the authority 
of the University of Houston, which 
resolutions are hereby allirmed, and 

WHEREAS, It is now desirable for 
the Board of Education to give ex- 
pression of the purposes motivating 
this undertaking; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the 
Board of Education adopt the follow- 
ing as an expression of the purposes, 
social import, and fundamental prin- 
ciples and delegate to the University 
of Houston the use of this charter in 
giving to the public an adequate un- 
derstanding of its work: 

ARTICLE I 

We believe that the continuance 
of democracy depends upon an organ- 
ized public educational program 
which must become a_ continuous, 
lifelong, educational process in co- 
operative study of the economic, polit- 
ical, social, and cultural realities of 
everyday life. Such an educational 
program is needed to provide a back- 
ground for intelligent citizenship. The 
present greatly accelerated social and 
economic changes demand readjust- 
ments which in a democracy depend 
upon voluntary, concerted action: 
such voluntary co-operation can be 
secured only by an informed people. 
The education of our citizens to meet 
the issues of life must develop the 
qualities of open-mindedness, adap- 
tability, and a willingness to work to- 
gether the 
Although individual initiative must 


be maintained, citizens of a truly 


for common welfare. 


democratic society must become 
aware of the evils of selfishness and 
narrow individualism. They must be 
able to comprehend and to judge in- 
telligently the plans of their leaders 


grappling with the common problems 


of life. 
70 


ARTICLE 

We believe that the responsibilities 
of the University of Houston, shared 
with the citizens of the community, 
are: 

|. To provide an educational pro- 

gram which will serve public 

wellare constructively. 

. To cultivate within individuals 
a better understanding of the 
richness of our physical, social, 
and spiritual inheritance, to the 
end that more intelligent leader- 
ship and co-operative eflort may 

assured. 


be 


5. To promote greater individual 
self-realization and personal sat- 
istaction through a better adjust- 
ment of the individual to his 
work in some worthy service for 
the betterment of society. 


4. To assist modern industry in ob- 
taining more intelligent leaders 
and workers. 


». lo encourage the constructive 
use of leisure time. 

6. To promulgate social integration 
through open-minded — inquiry 
and public discussion in order 
to prevent or to overcome apa- 
thy, prejudice, and_sellish ag- 
srandizement. 

(Article II] embodies the provisions 
of the enabling act to begin organiza- 
tion of the University of Houston.) 

The foregoing resolution was adopt- 
ed at a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation on the ninth day of June, 1934, 
to which the undersigned duly certily. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Houston Independent School 
District 
Tue University Grows Up 
The University of Houston began 
its work in the same high-school 
buildings with the junior colleges, be- 
ing authorized to confer Associate 
and Bachelor degrees upon comple- 
tion of the prescribed two-year and 
four-year courses. Enrollment contin- 
ued to grow until the University had 
outgrown the high-school facilities 
and was compelled to find new quart- 
ers to house its student hody and to 
provide for needed expansion in the 
way ol new courses and new facilities. 
The pressing need for a new campus 
and for a new home for the University 
became. so great that the Board of 
Education authorized the Superin- 


tendent, acting as President of the 


University, to seek donations for 
a 

new campus. 
Shortly alter the 


made at a meeting of the Board of 


Education that the University of 


Houston would accept a free Site 
eight ofters were presented. Some site 
were considered too small. Other 
were not entirely free. After a fey 
years ol study and deliberation. and 
with the assistance of interested cit. 
zens, the donation of an acceptable 
site was finally concluded. 
Thirty-live acres were donated by 
one of Houston's leading citizens 
Ben Taub, and seventy-live me: 
were donated by the J. J. Settegas 
heirs. The University is indebted to 
these men and women for the beauti. 
fully wooded one-hundred-ten acre 
site. Located within two and one half 
miles of the Court House, it is within 
easy travel distance for most of its 
students. To these donors the present 
students and the thousands of stu. 
dents of the future are indebted lor 
laying the foundation of permanence 
for an institution started and Main- 
tained fer the workers and by the 
workers of Houston — workers who 
demanded more education. 
Following acceptance of the site, 
carelul plans were made for the uni- 
versity of today and the university of 
the future. A complete campus plan 
was so designed that each step in fu- 
ture building programs might enhance 
the natural beauty of the site as well 
as serve the intended educational pur- 
pose more adequately. Architectural 
design ol . the buildings is modilied 
modern, simple and attractive. This 
design has been chosen for its beauty, 


modernity, and simplicity. 


Its New Home 
The campus plan consists of three 
quadrangles and the recreation cen- 


ter. The north quadrangle is to be de- | 
veloped for the College of Commerce — 
and Industry; the center quadrangle 


for the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science; and the south quadrangle 
for the College of Fine Arts and 
Music. The eastern fourth of the cam- 
pus will provide space for recreational 


facilities. 
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Tue Present Campus AND 
BuILDINGS 
The campus plans spoken of above 
were the ones for the original campus 
prepared before buildings were built. 


Since this time, the 
grown until it now contains two 


campus has 
hundred and filty acres. There are at 
present five buildings on the campus 
built from monies donated by Hous- 
ton Ss leading citizens: (1) The Roy 
Gustav Cullen Building in which are 
located most of the class rooms, ad- 
ministrative offices, and library. Funds 
for this building were donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. R. Cullen. (2) The Sci- 
ence Building. in which are located 
the science laboratories and the art 
studios. This building was built from 
funds donated by citizens of Houston. 
(3) The Industrial Building, in which 
are located the vocational and techni- 
cal shops, Was built from monies do- 
nated by leading industrial firms. (4) 
The Recreational Building, center of 
student activities and physical educa- 
tion, Was built from funds accrued by 
the University from operating expens- 
es, (5) Air Craft Building, financed 
out of current revenues, provides for 
classes and a shop for pilot and air- 
cralt-emechanics training. 

The value of the investment in the 
University campus and buildings now 
exceeds $3,000,000. In the year 1934, 
the University opened with an enroll- 
ment of eleven hundred students. In 
1042, over five thousand students at- 
tended classes in the different branch- 
es of the University. 


ProGRESS OF THE LNIVERSITY 


The University of Houston is oper- 
ated under the board of education. 


The of the 


schools serves as president without 


superintendent city 
compensation. The University has at 
present no tax support and has been 
operated on a_ self-sustaining basis, 
having accumulated more than one 
half million dollars cash during the 
period of the past ten years. The Uni- 
versity has distinguished itself in a 
number of fields of endeavor. In 
March, 1941, it opened the first Naval 
School to be established in a college 
during this war period. The Universi- 


ty has extended its services to indus- 


January, 1945 


try. having at one time more than one 


thousand students enrolled in one of 
the large industries. Several of these 
centers are still operating as training 
divisions. The University has expand- 
ed the curriculum in the field of sci- 
ence, particularly in engineering 
courses, music, fine arts, social sei 
ences, teacher education, nursing ed- 
ucation, and business. More than sev- 
en hundred nurses in training now 
are enrolled regularly in the Universi- 
ty. The University sends instructors 
to live of the large hospitals lo give 
hasic science and related work as well 
as regular first-year college subjects 
related to the nursing-education pro- 
gram. 

The most recent expansion is the 
development of the Junior College 
Division which is taking over the 
adult vocational program, providing 
both technical and vocational train- 
ing for those who do not desire the 
academic courses in the junior college 
vears. Lhe University has taken the 
initiative in providing education for 
the than 


one hundred now are enrolled in vo- 


returning veterans. lore 
cational and technical courses. The 
prospects are that this number will 
be doubled or tripled in the next year 
or two. At one time there were more 
than one thousand students enrolled 
in the Navy School and several hun- 
dred more in the Civil Aeronautics 
Division for both the Army and 
Navy. 

The progress of the University has 
been due largely to the interest of 
Houston's citizens. It has become 
Houston's university in a real sense 
because all of the people of Houston 
are interested in its development. The 
Chamber of Commerce has assisted 
in many ways and the various civic 
organizations are providing scholar- 
ships. Recently, several students from 
the Latin-American countries have 
attended the University due to the 
scholarships sranted by these organ- 
izations. This University is the largest 
municipal university in Texas and 
perhaps the only university of its size 
in the nation operated without tax 
funds. At this date it has no debts 


end has never had a deficit in its op- 


erating funds, even in the extreme 
period of the war when the enroll- 


ments dropped so severely. 


From all present indications, there 
will be renewed interest in adult ed- 
ucation in the postwar period. The 
University is planning to expand its 
services to include all types of tech- 
sical and general courses which Day 
be required lor those who must read- 
just themselves to new ivpes o! em- 
ployment. To this end, the niversity 
has appointed a planning conmnitiee 
ol the laculty and members of the 
advisory board. This committee is al- 
ready al work laying plans for com- 
plete community surveys which will 
serve the basis for the new types of 
curricula and schools which need to 


added 


Among the postwar considerations 
are: (1) a complete School of Tech- 
nology: (2) a greater expansion of the 
Engineering School: (3) development 
of a School of Petroleum Engineering 
and courses related to the oil indus- 
iry; (4) the expansion of buildings 
and facilities in the School of Fine 
Arts; (5) provision for enlarged scope 
and program of oraduate work: (6) 
additional buildings for the Liberal 
Arts Colleges: (7) development of 
more centers for adult education: (8) 
expansion ol the Downtown School: 
(9) establishment of a community re- 
search program; (10) expansion of li- 
(11) establishment 


ol more completely organized bureau 


brary facilities: 


ol guidance, admissions, and place- 
ment: (12) complete reorganization 


and development of facilities for 
health and physical education; (13) 
the of 


sraduale schools, particularly for en- 


establishment professional 
gineers, technicians, and builders who 
need re-education in postwar develop- 
(14) the of 
courses for specialized training in 
trade, and 
transportation: (13) the development 


ments; development 


foreign merchandizing, 
ol a four-year course in nursing edu- 
cation, including emphasis upon pub- 
lic-health nursing and problems of 
municipal sanitation: (16) further ex- 
pansion of the extension program; 
and (17) development of dormitory 
facilities. 
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This, on paper, looks like a very 
ambitious program and yet it has 
been the experience of those who 
have helped to develop the Universi- 
ly that community groups, when they 
become sulliciently interested, are 
quite willing to expend every effort 
to have such added facilities conveni- 
ent for educational courses which can 
be carried on in connection with the 
daily work. The program is not too 
ambitious when the srowth and de- 
velopment of Houston is studied. 
Twenty years ago Houston was a city 
of one hundred and sixty thousand: 
today, it is more than half a million. 
Added to this population may be in- 
cluded, for the services of the Uni- 
versily, more than another half mil- 
lion within less than lifty-mile radi- 
us of the University. 


From this brief description, it is 
easy to see that the University is out 
of its swaddling clothes. In fact, the 
community has become so interested 
that it has provided an advisory hoard 
of fifteen of the leading citizens, who 
are devoting their time to the develop- 
ment of the University. If some of the 
plans that are dreamed of can be ma- 
tured in the next ten or fifteen years, 
the University of Houston will be one 
of the foremost municipal universities 
in the United States. It should remain 
the capstone of the public educational 
system. It must become the center of 
training and culture for greater Hous- 
ton. Furthermore, if these things can 
he accomplished, they shall become 
great monuments rellecting the wis- 
dom of its citizens greater than the 
mere structures of stone, steel, and 
mortar. 

Spiritually, the University hopes to 
become a great cathedral of learning 
dedicated to American ideals and to 
the service of all who desire more 
abundant life. These are the things 
envisioned in the charter which pro- 
vided for the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. The hope of 
America is that all local communities 
will realize the need for much con- 
tinued education. The world should 
now be awakened to the problem of 
salvaging its civilization, for civiliza- 


tion is a race between education and 
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catastrophe. The processes of educa- 
tion are necessarily slow but are our 
only certain way to create construc- 
tive and enduring progress in a de- 
mocracy. 

(Dr. Oberholtzer's next and final 
article will be. “Some Council for 
Young Teachers.’ ) 


Crawford... 


(Continued from page 49) 
cily supervisory stalls were invited to 
share in the observations and discus- 
sions so that the teaching and ad- 
ministrative stalls would have a com- 
mon understanding and purpose. 

Participants reported that through 
the workshop experiences they had 
developed: 

1. “A point of view. Nutrition ed- 
ucalion was seen not as a one-person 
job but an area of work that required 
ihe close co-operation of all, particu- 
larly those working in the fields of ele- 
mentary education, home-economics 
education, health education, and nu- 
irition education. Moreover, it was 
important that nutrition education be- 
come a natural but important part of 
the living and teaching which take 
place during the school day. 

2. “Insights. The group recognized 
the broadness of the problem, the re- 
lationships of nutrition to the total 
development of the child, and the 
place of nutrition education in the 


whole curriculum. 


3. “Changed attitudes. Individuals 
saw their contributions to the college 
groups in relation to the contributions 
which were needed from all depart- 
ments. 

4. “Exchange of ideas. Individuals 
recognized the need for continued 
stimulation through the exchange olf 
ideas brought about in some organ- 
ized way. Such exchange Was sug- 
gested for the workshop group, and 
for the U. S. Office of Education in 


relation to the group. 


5. “The nation-wide movement rep- 
resented in the Nutrition Program. A 
number of persons frankly indicated 
that previous to the workshop, theirs 
had been rather narrow, local points 
of view, which had been enlarged by 


the new contacts made through the 
workshop. 

6. “The mechanics of setting up , 
workshop. The group identified prob. 
lems and called attention to Ways jp 
which the two-week experience coul; 
lave been made more valuable. Re. 


ognition was given to the lact that 


certain elements were beyond the Con 


trol of the planning group.”! 


The workshop committee 
ated the co-operation given by Our ad. | 
ministrators, President Tirey and 
Dean Grinnell. Invaluable help Wai 
oiven also by many Indiana State 
College stall —membe, 


whose names have not been men. | 


Teachers 


tioned here. 


As a follow-up of the work done | 
last summer, Indiana State Teachers 


College plans to have a workshop this 
summer for teachers and SUPEFVvisors 
in the fields of elementary education } 
home economics, health education 
and related areas, followed by a twy. 
day conlerence for administrators ang 


cily supervisors. 


Suitable éxperiences... | 


(Continued from page 60) 


Working out a canning budget for 


the home and the school lunch. 
Canning vegetables from the gard. 

en. 
Serve milk or juices al school. 
Make a products map olf the United 

States showing the states from which | 


our fresh vegetables come. 


An egg in the shell weighs an aver 
age ol two and one half ounces. Wha | 
will twelve eggs weigh? Which is 
cheaper, a dozen eggs or thirty ounces | 
of steak from your grocer? | 

Choose a srowth food and write 
down all the ways this food can be 
prepared. Alter a time, for example, 
live minutes, see who has the mos. 
Compare lists. 

Ask mother to help you list five 
sandwiches that help to make a good : 
lunch. Be sure the filling has a greal’ 


deal of food value. | 


"A Nutrition Workshop Comes to 
the Campus. U. S. Office of Educa: 
tion, September, 1944, pp. 18-19. 


Teachers College Journal 
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